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REMINISCENCES  OF  TOM  MARSHALL. 


AS  an  orator  Tom  Marshall  was  the  foremost  Kentuckian  of  his  time,  and, 
for  that  matter,  of  any  time,  since  his  time  included  the  first  orators 
Kentucky  has  produced,  Clay,  Barry,  Pope,  Rowan,  Bledsoe,  Menefee,  the 
Breckinridges,  and  the  other  Marshal  Is,  some  of  them  only  less  eloquent  than 
their  peerless  kinsman.  Yet  he  made  so  slight  an  impression  on  his  time,  so 
few  are  the  recorded  products  of  his  genius,  and  so  much  of  his  fame  arose 
from  popular  e'fforts  which  perished  in  the  delivery,  as  in  truth  the  wonder- 
working part  of  all  oratory  must  needs  perish,  that  his  name  will  live  chiefly 
in  tradition.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  aiding  it  to  flourish  there,  that  I  propose  to 
recall  in  these  pages  some  incidents  illustrative  of  his  character  and  genius. 

Character,  I  may  say  at  once,  was  Tom  Marshall's  weak  point.     He  lacked 
self-control,  fidelity  to  his  own  aims,  the  steady  domination  of  moral  senti- 
ment, or  indeed  of  any  other  decided  quality.     Hence,  with  noble  gifts,  his 
life  was  yet  comparatively  fruitless.     The  toy  and  victim  of  his  sensibilities, 
he  in  the  main  was  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  attending  the  exertion  of  his 
faculties,  and  with  the  immediate  applause  it  excited,  too  often  surrendering 
himself,  in  the  constitutional  reaction  of  the  effort,  to  the  Circean  draught  of 
Intoxication,  which  in  his  case  usually  worked  the  transformation  proper  to 
he  Circean  cup.     He  in  fact  oscillated  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  betwixt  the 
eraphic  and  the  bestial,  approaching  about  equally  near  to  both.     Between 
he  extremities  of  this  oscillation  the  pendulum  of  his  life  seldom  rested.     He 
ccordingly  was  by  turns  the  object  of  boundless  admiration  and  of  pity,jjot 
nniixed  with  contempt.     This  aspect  of  his  fortune  was  reflected  partly  in 
he  name  by  which  he  was  popularly  known ;  for,  as 

Marlowe,  renowned  for  his  rare  art  and  wit, 
Could  ne'er  attain  beyond  the  name  of  Kit, 

Marshall,  with  all  his  depth  of  intellect  and  all  his  wealth  of  genius,  could 
iever  get  himself  called  anything  but  Tom.  Thomas  Francis  was  his  Chris- 
ian  name,  but  I  suppose  the  people  thought  he  behaved  himself  so  much  like 
that  he  had  no  right  to  it.  Ho,  however,  was  not  at  heart  a  bad 
reverence  for  goodness,  and  for  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  pat- 


nan 


Jerns.  Ofjflt,  was  deep,  cordial,  and  lovingly  expressed.  "I  called  him  Bay- 
U'd,"  said  he,  referring  to  Mr.  Crittenden  in  a  public  letter  well  remembered 
In  Kentucky;  "that  ought  not  to  have  enraged  anybody.  I  call  him  Bayard 
TOW,  the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  He  is,  as  Bayard  was. 


[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by  SHELDON  &  CO.,  in  the  office  of  the 

Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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adorned  with  all  courage  and  all  courtesy.  He  is  (I  love  to  praise  a  great 
and  good  man) — he  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  young  chivalry  of  Kentucky  may 
glass  and  fashion  itself  to  all  manly  virtue  and  every  gentlemanly  grace.1' 
Virtue  no  doubt  has  been  cleverly  depicted  in  words  by  some  great  scamps, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  embodied  and  transfigured  as  in  the  oratory 
of  Tom  Marshall  by  any  man  devoid  of  the  sound  germs  of  moral  excellence 
at  least.  He  who  would  make  others  feel,  it  is  a  familiar  maxim  in  oratory, 
must  first  feel  himself;  and  surely  no  one  who  so  felt  the  beauty  of  virtue  as 
to  be  able  to  ravish  and  transport  others  with  its  image,  as  Marshall  did,  could 
be  essentially  vicious.  The  prism  of  his  genius  spread  out  the  colors,  but  the 
light  itself  must  have  come  from  the  heart.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been 
that  Tom  Marshall,  like  many  other  men  of  similar  temperament  and  endow- 
ment, was  goaded  to  a  kind  of  desperation  by  his  own  moral  ideal,  defying 
first  his  best  efforts  to  attain  it,  and  then  from  its  unattainable  height  serenely 
mocking  his  despair.  If  he  had  been  a  worse  man  at  heart,  he  might  have 
passed  for  a  better  one  at  surface. 

Tom  Marshall  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  June  7,  1801.  His  father, 
Dr.  Lewis  Marshall,  himself  a  man  of  fine  intellect,  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  His  mother,  also,  was  a  person  .of  remarkable 
mind  as  well  as  remarkable  beauty.  So  he  came  honestly  by  his  intellec- 
tual gifts.  Like  Mill,  Spencer,  Buckle,  and  others  of  the  best  trained  intel- 
lects of  the  nice,  young  Mai'shall  was  educated  at  home,  never  seeing  the  iu- 
side  of  a  university  or  college;  although  when  his  course  of  instruction  ter- 
minated, he  was  sent  abroad,  after  the  old  fashion,  to  finish  his  studies  and  see 
the  world — not  to  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, but  to  Virginia,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  her  loyal  sons  and  grandsons, 
was,  in  that  day  of  her  golden  prime,  worth  all  of  them  put  together.  He  re- 
turned after  an  absence  of  two  years,  mainly  spent  in  studying  with  one  of 
his  uncles,  Mr.  James  Marshall,  a  man  of  learning  and  culture,  dwelling  in  a 
rural  retreat;  but  a  few  years  afterward — having  meanwhile  been  called 
to  the  bar,  for  which  he  studied  under  Mr.  Crittenden — he  again  visited  Vir- 
ginia, when  he  became  the  guest  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  at  Richmond,  and . 
attended  the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1829,  witnessing  for 
nearly  five  months  the  conflicts  of  the  leaders  in  that  assembly — his  illustrious 
kinsman,  primus  inter  pares,  with  Madison,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Leigh,  Taze- 
well,  and  their  compeers — returning  home  at  last  by  the  way  of  Washington, 
which  he  reached  in  time  to  hear  the  great  debate  between  Hayne  and  Web- 
ster. This  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his  "grand  tour."  And  who  shall 
say  that  the  conventional  "grand  tour"  would  have  yielded  him  greater  profit? 
He  now  sprang  into  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  in  which  he  disported  himself, 
with  occasional  intervals,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  ^ft 

In  1832  Tom  Marshall  was  elected  by  the  Whigs  of  the  county  of  Wood- 
ford  to  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature,  where  he  at  once  distinguished 
himself  not  only  as  a  brilliant  speaker  but  as  a  sound  and  clear  thinker.  The 
most  critical  question  of  the  session  was  that  of  nullification  in  South  Carolina, 
the  proceedings  of  whose  nullifying  Convention,  transmitted  to  her  sister 
States,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  had  laid  before  the  Legislature  with  his  an- 
nual message.  The  proceedings  were  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which 
Tom  Marshall  was  chairman.  His  report  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  ' 
him  by  his  colleagues.  It  was  judicious,  able,  complete,  making  a  clean 
sweep  of  South  Carolina,  disproving  her  grievance,  exploding  heY  remedy,  and 
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rebuking  her  temper;  all,  too,  in  perfect  taste,  and  with  striking  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. Its  closing  words  were  prophetic.  "  We  would  adjure  them,"  were 
the  words,  referring  to  the  Carolina  leaders,  "  by  their  own  great  names- 
names  won  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  hitherto  looked  upon  as  a 

v  portion  of  American  wealth— by  the  talents  so  gloriously  exerted  in  defence 
of  those  very  principles  which  they  now  denounce — we  would  adjure  them  to 
be  satisfied  with  lawful  fame.  Let  them  not  dream  of  a  resemblance  between 
their  situation  and  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution.  Mankind  will  not 
and  cannot  recognize  it.  ShonW  they  succeed  in  goading  enthusiasm  to  mad- 
ness, should  they  succeed  in  infusing  their  own  wild  passions  into  the  people 
of  the  South,  and  precipitate  the  United  States  into  all  the  horrors  and  dan- 
gers of  civil  war,  the  glory  which  hallows  the  tomb  of  the  patriot  martyrs  will 
not  be  theirs;  their  past  honors  will  turn  to  infamy,  and  they  will  set  in  storm 
and  darkness,  amid  the  deep  execrations  of  all  mankind."  On  these  words 
the  present  plight  of  South  Carolina  affords  a  comment  to  which  human  lan- 
gu.-ige  can  add  nothing.  > 

The  following  year  Tom  Marshall  removed  to  Louisville,  resolved  to  pnr- 
sue  his  profession ;  but  this  resolution,  like  nearly  all  his  other  good  resolu- 
tions, was  soon  broken,  for  Louisville  sent  him  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  very 
next  election,  I  think,  and  again  at  the  succeeding  one.  During  the  latter 
term  one  of  his  associates  in  the  House  was  Richard  H.  Menefee,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  whose  lamented  death  a  few  years  later,  Marshall,  by  the  invitation  of 
the  Law  Society  of.  Transylvania  University  in  Lexington,  delivered  before 
that  body  a  funeral  oration,  perhaps  the  most  impassioned  and  beautiful  of  his 
productions.  Among  his  labors  during  this  term  was  a  notable  report  on 
the  judiciary.  In  1837,  still  a  resident  of  Louisville,  he  stood  for  Congress  as 
an  independent  candidate,  in  opposition  to  William  J.  Graves,  the  regular 

.Whig  candidate,  and  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  his  clear 
intellect  and  persuasive  oratory  proving  no  match  for  the  simple  force  of 

'his  opponent's  character.     The  triumph  of  Mr.  Graves,  however,  was  the  pre- 

diule  to  the  saddest  event  in  his  career,  as  it  was  during  the  ensuing  Congress 
that  ho  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  Jonathan  Cilley  in  a  duel.  Marshall  did  not 
tike  his  defeat  with  humility.  It  was  not  his  habit  so  to  take  defeat  or  victo- 
ry;  the  spoiled  child  of  the  people,  he  commonly  resented  the  former  and 
abused  the  latter,  improving  neither.  On  the  heels  of  this  defeat,  shaking  the 
dust  from  his  own  heels,  he  returned  to  Woodford;  whence  the  next  year  he 
was  sent  without  opposition  to  the  Legislature,  as  also  the  succeeding 
year,  signalizing  himself  in  both  terms  as  a  debater.  During  the  latter 
term,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Banks,  he  made  a  singu- 
larly profound,  sagacious,  and  luminous  report,  of  which  the  banks,  those 
sharp  intellects  without  souls,  attested  their  high  estimate  by  preserving  it  as 
a  vade  mecum. 

In  1841  Tom  Marshall  was  without  opposition  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Ashland  district,  to  which  the  county  of  Woodford  belonged.  His  career  in 
Congress  was  short,  but  uncommonly  brilliant.  He  spoke  often  from  his  place 
in  the  House,  and  occasionally  from  other  places;  but  the  art  of  reporting  was 
then  imperfect  and  moreover,  stung  by  a  defective  report  of  one  of  his 
speeches,  Ire  affronted  the  reporters  by  rudely  visiting  upon  their  heads  the 
imperfections  of  the  art,  telling  them  "  not  to  attempt  again  to  pass  upon  the 
public  their  infernal  gibberish  for  his  English,"  so  that  between  the  two  but 
few  of  his  speeches  were  preserved.  One  of  these  was  his  speech  on  distri- 
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bution,*  which  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  pronounced 
the  ablest  speech  he  had  ever  heard  on  the  subject,  although  he  had  just  heard 
Mr.  Clay's  great  speech  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Senate.      Another  was.  his 
speech  in  support  of  the  proposition  to  censure  John  Quincy  Adams  for  pre- 
senting a  petition  praying  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  of  which,  we  may  p\*j- 
sume,  Mr.  Adams  did  not  think  so  highly,  though  he  is  said  notwithstanding; 
to  have  declared  that  <-it  united  the  eloquence  of  Burke  and  Sheridan."     Ccr* 
tain  it  is  that  Tom  Marshall  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  ever  afterwards  th;»J   , 
he  never  in  all  his  life  got  his  jacket  so  laced  and  his  hide  so  tanned  as  in  Mr. 
Adams's  reply  to  that  speech.     Tom  always  seemed  to  pride  himself  on  hav- 
ing been  leathered  by  the  "old  man  eloquent."      One  other  speech  of  his-has 
come  down  to  us  from  that  day — a  temperance  speech,  delivered  in  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  before  the  Congressional  Total  Abstinence  Soci- 
ety, formed,  it  seems,  for  the  reformation  of  Congressional  inebriates,  of  whom 
our  orator  was  reputed  one,  though  in  this  speech  he  protested  with  charac- 
teristic humor  that  his  inebriety  was  not  habitual.     "I  had  earned,"  he  said, 
"a  most  unenviable  notoriety  by  excesses,  which,  though  bad  enough,  did  not 
half  reach  the  reputation  they  won  for  me.     I  never  was  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard.    I  was  one  of  your  spreeing  gentry.     My  sprees,  however,  began  to 
crowd  each  other,  and  my  best  friends  feared  that  they  would  soon  run  to- 
gether."    Seeing  that  this  fear  was  but  too  fully  realized  in  his  subsequent 
life,  the  following  passage — the  conclusion  of  the  speech  in  question — will  bo 
read  with  a  melancholy  interest: 

Sir,  I  would  not  exchange  the  physical  sensations,  the  mere  sense  of  animal  being,  which 
belongs  to  a  man  who  totally  refrains  from  all  that  can  intoxicate  bis  brain  or  derarge  Ins  ner- 
vous structure— the  elasticity  with  which  he  bounds  from  his  couch  in  the  morning — the  sweet  re- 
pose it  yields  him  at  night— the  feeling  with  which  he  drinks  in,  through  his  clear  eyes,  the  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  surrounding  nature;  I  say,  sir,  1  would  not  exchange  my  conscious  being  as 
a  strictly  temperate  man — the  sense  of  renovated  youth — the  glad  play  with  which  my  pulses  now 
beat  healthful  music — the  bounding  vivacity  with  which  the  life  blood  courses  its  exulting  way 
through  every  fibre  of  my  frame — the  communion  high  which  my  healthful  ear  :md  eye  now  hold 
with  all  the  gorgeous  universe  of  God — the  splendors  of  the  morning,  the  softness  of  the  evening 
sky— the  bloom,  the  beauty,  the  verdure  of  earth,  the  music  of  the  nir  and  the  waters— with  all 
the  grand  associations  of  external  nature  reopened  to  the  fine  avenues  of  sense;  no,  sir,  though 
poverty  dogged  me— though  scorn  pointed  its  slow  finger  at  me  as  I  passed — though  want  and 
destitution,  and  every  element  of  earthly  misery,  save  only  crime,  met  my  waking  eye  from  day 
to  day  ;  not  for  the  brightest  and  the  noblest  wieath  that  ever  encircled  a  statesman's  brow— not, 
if  some  angel  commissioned  by  heaven,  or  some  demon  rather  sent  fresh  from  hell,  to  test  the  re- 
sisting strength  of  virtuous  resolution,  should  tempt  me  back,  with  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 
honors  which  a  world  can  bestow;  not  for  all  th  it  time  and  all  that  eartli  can  -ive,  would  I  cast  ' 
from  me  this  precious  pledge  of  a  liberated  mind,  this  talisman  against  temptation,  and  plunge  ' 
again  into  the  dangers  and  horrors  which  once  beset  my  path;  so  help  me  heaven,  as  1  would 
spurn  beneath  my  very  feet  all  the  gills  the  universe  could  offer,  and  live  aud  die  as  1  am,  poor 
but  sober. 

This  speech  made  a  noise  in  the  world  at  the  time,  but,  alis!  before  its 
echoes  had  died  away,  the   "  pledge  "  was  broken,  the  "  talisman  "  cast  off, 
and  the  novitiate  teetotaller  once  more  floundering  amid  those  "  dangers  and    , 
horrors"  his  deliverance  from  which,  he  had  so   fondly  deemed  lasting,  and  ,v 
had  so  rapturously  celebrated.     Doubtless  he  clung  resolutely  to  what  he  felt  j 
to  be  the  rock  of  his  salvation,  but  the  waves  of  appetite,  lashed  by  the  winds 
of  sensibility,  overwhelmed  him,  and  swept  him  away.     To  revert  to  a  former 
figure,  he  swung  back  to  the  opposite  extreme,  therein  completing  one  of 

*  A  volume  of  Marshall's  speeches  and  writings,  edited  by  W.  T,.  Barre.  was  published  in  1858  ' 
by  Applegate  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  To  this  volume  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  datea  and  some  * 
of  the  facts  employed  in  the  present  sketch. 
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'.^   ' 
those  wide  vibrations  of  which  his  life  was  principally  made  up.     It  has  been 

frequently  said,  I  am  aware,  that  Marshall's  dissipation  was  occasioned  by  an        /      ;  ) 
early  disappointment  in  love;  but  this,  I  think,  is  an  amiable  mistake.     The  (\ 

lady  in  the  case  was  his  first  cousin,  and  a  widow,   many  years  his  senior.  w» 

She  prudently  declined  to  many  him  on  account  of  the  great  disparity  in  their 
years.  I  am  slow  to  believe  that  any  man  of  sense  would  throw  himself  away 
merely  because  he  couldn't  marry  his  grandmother. 

Tom  Marshall  left  Congress  in  a  great  huff  with  Mr.  Clay,  who,  it  appears, 
had  taken  offence  at  some  of  Tom's  speeches  and  votes,  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  party  lines  as  drawn  by  the  Whig  leader.     Insubordination  was  an 
offence  Mr.  Clay  never  overlooked.     To  aggravate  the  offence,  Tom  repeated 
it  when  ho  got  home;  so  that  Mr.   Clay  presently  found,  like  the  man  who 
sowed  good  seed,  that  an   enemy  had  been  sowing  tares  among  his  wheat. 
Less  patient  than  he  of  the  parable,  the  Whig  embodiment  determined  not  to 
let  both  grow  until  the  harvest,  but  to  gather  up  the  tares  forthwith.     One 
morning  accordingly  he  stepped  into  the  office  of  the   Lexington  ''Observer 
and  Reporter,"  and  handing  a  short  notice,  written  in  his  own  peculiarly  neat 
'  hand,  to  Mr.  D.   C.   Wickliffe,  the  editor,  requested  him  to  insert  it  in  the 
;  next  number  of  his  paper.     "  Certainly,  Mr.  Clay,"   replied  Mr.  Wickliffe. 
'"  But  you  have  not  read  it,"  said  Mr.  Clay.     "Read  it;  perhaps  you  will  not 
|  approve  of  it."     Mr.  Wickliffe,  with  a  courteous  expression,  then  read  the 
^notice,  which  he  saw  at  a  glance,  as  he  had  already  seen  in  the  eye  and  port 
''of  its  author,  portended  mischief  to  the  knot  of  young  insubordi nates  headed 
iby  Marshall.     Though  short,  it  was  very  significant,  importing  that  on  a  cer- 
*tain  day,  two  or  three  weeks  distant,   Mr.  Clay  would  address  the  people  at 
the  Court-house  in  Lexington  on  the  principles  and  measures  of  the  Whig 
party,  which  of  late  had  been  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  various  quarters. 
Such  was  the  import,  but  the  words  and  their  collocation  unmistakably  be- 
spoke the  hand  of  Mr.  Clay.     Wickliffe  till  the  day  of  his  death  could  repeat 
the  notice  word  for  word.     It  duly  appeared  in  the  "Observer and  Reporter." 
fa  few  hours  after  whii  h  Tom  Marshall  entered  the  office.     Mr.    Wickliffe's 
middle  name  was  Carmichael,  from  which  his  friends  nicknamed  him  Mike. 
••  Mike,"  said  Tom,  with  that  tossing  of  the  head  which  betokened  him  very 
sure  of  his  scent,  "  who  wrote  that  notice  at  the  head  of  your  columns  this 
morning?"     "Who  wrote  it?"  answered  Wickliffe  evasively;  "  why,  it  ap- 
pears as  editorial."     "  I  know,"  rejoined  Tom,  "  but  you  didn't  write  it.     Tell 
me,  didn't  Mr.  CJay  write  that  himself?"     "Well,"  said  Mr.  Wickliffe,  "to 
be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Marshall,  he  did  "     "I  knew  it,"  exclaimed  Tom  with 
an  oath,  "and  lift  means  me!1'  adding,  with  another  oath,  "and  I  intend  to 
answer  him."    Jfothing  more  was  needed  to  put  the  whole  community  on 
the  tiptoe  of  e»jctation. 

The  excitement  was  great,  and  grew  until  the  appointed  da}',  which  saw 
the  flower  of  tlfe  population  of  the  blue-grass  region  assembled  in  and  around 
the  Lexington  Court-house,  to  witness  an  intellectual  combat  a  loutrancC  be- 
tween the  imperious  leader  and  his  gifted  but  refractory  young  subaltern. 
I  The  public  interest  was  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  almost  painful.  Mr.  Clay  be- 
gan his  speech.  Tom  Marshall  was  present,  stationed  upright  in  a  remote 
,  window  slightly  back  of  the  line  of  Mr.  Clay's  position,  where  he  thought  Mr, 
Clay  would  not  see  him.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  "Great  Commoner" 
was  in  excellent  plight,  and  spoke  in  his  happiest  vein,  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  head  of  magnetic  power,  enchaining  and  fairly  electrifying  the  mul- 
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titude,  not  excepting  Marshall  himself,  who,  drawn  by  unwitutog  .sympathy 
with  the  speaker,  had  leaned  forward  from  his  "  coigne  of  vantage  "  until  his 
tall  figure  stood  in  full  view.  At  this  point  Mr.  Clay,  having. come  to  the 
subject  of  the  clique  of  which  Marshall  was  chief,  closed  a  withering  sentence 
by  turning  round  suddenly  upon  Tom,  and  hurling  his  look,  voice,  jyul  gesture 
in  one  electric  missile  at  the  spell-bound  culprit,  who  shot  back  into  the  win- 
dow as  if  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  or  as  if  himself  discharged  from,  the  can- 
non's mouth.  His  demoralization  was  complete.  Mr.  Clay  concluded  amid 
n  tumult  of  applause,  upon  which  arose  everywhere  loud  shouts  of  "  Mar- 
shall !  "  "  Marshall !  "  "  Marshall !  "  But  Marshall  did  not  appear.  Marshall 
was  not  to  be  found.  His  followers  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Clay  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field — a  movement  which  the} 
executed,  we  may  be  sure,  with  ill-concealed  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  theii 
recreant  champion.  The  next  morning  Tom  Marshall,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, stalked  into  the  office  of  the  "Observer  and  Reporter."  "Well,  Mike,' 
said  he,  "I  reckon  you  think  Mr.  Clay  made  a  great  speech  yesterday?' 
"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Wickliffe,  "I  do.  Don't  you?"  "Not  so  great  as  lit 
could  have  made,"  said  Tom  with  a  meaning  look.  "If  /  had  spoken,  ant 
had  rowelled  him  up  as  I  could  have  done,  and  he  had  come  back  at  me 
he  would  have  done,  tfien  you  would  have  heard  a  great  speech."  '•  But  \n\\y 
didn't  you  speak,  Mr.  Marshall?"  asked  Wickliffe.  "  Because,"  cried  T 

with  bitter  emphasis,  "I  was  a coward!     I  have  lost  Jlie  opportunity 

of  my  life.  If  I  had  spoken,  I  should  have  been  certain  to  make  a  fine  speet-L 
anyhow,  and,  whether  I  got  the  best  of  it  or  not,  all  the  Democrats  from  Maim 
to  Louisiana  would  have  sworn  that  I  made  mince-meat  of  Mr.  Clay."  This 
was  a  shrewd  view,  and  it  must  have  occurred  to  Marshall  beforehand,  but  i 
unfortunately  required  more  nerve  to  act  upon  it  than  he  happened  to  have  at 
the  pinch.  The  truth  is,  Tom  Marshall  always  felt  the  moral  mastery  of  Mr 
Clay,  and  almost  always  chafed  under  it,  to  such  a  degree  that  his  well-known 
estrangement  from  that  leader  of  men  was  at  bottom  probably  owing  as  much 
to  this  one  cause  as  'to  all  other  causes  united.  It  was  a  kind  of  tribute  thai 
genius  paid  to  character. 

Marshall  in  at  least  one  point  of  his  Congressional  career,  however,  gavt 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Clay;  for  he  cherished  and  expressed  as  great  a  contem'pl 
for  the  administration  of  Tyler  as  Mr.  Clay  himself  felt,,  declaring  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  when  the  history  of  the  country  wasfwritten  the  Tylei 
administration  might  be  put  in  a  parenthesis,  which  he  defined  from  Lindley 
Murray  as  "  a  clause  of  a  sentence  enclosed  between  black  lines  or  brackets 
which  should  be  pronounced  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  might  be  left  out  al- 
together without  injuring  the  sense."  For  this  sally  Mr.  Clay  might  well  (ant 
probably  did)  forgive  much. 

Among  Tom  Marshall's  checkered  experiences  at  this  period  was  a  due 
with  James  Watson  Webb,  of  New  York.  On  the  trial  of  Monroe  Edwards 
for  forgery  Marshall  defended  him.  The  defence  called  forth  a  severe  criti- 
cism in  the  New  York  "  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  edited  by  Webb,  whom  Mar- 
shall challenged  for  the  offensive  article.  The  duel  took'  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city  of  New  York.  Webb  was  shot  below  the  knee  joint,  pro- 
voking Marshall  to  cry  out  on  the  spot:  "It  is  the  damnedest  lowest  act  of  my 
life."  Marshall  in  the  course  of  his  life  fought  two  other  duels.  One  with 
young  Rowan,  of  Kentucky,  who  challenged  him  for  words  spoken  against 
Rowan's  father,  the  famed  Judge  Rowan,  with  the  evident  intention  of  calling 
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forth  a  challenge  from  the  latter.  Rowan  was  what  is  called  a  "  hip  shot " ; 
that  is,  he  raised  his  pistol  to  his  own  hip,  and  then  tired,  without  taking  aim, 
but  with  almost  unerring  precision.  This  method  gave  him  the  advantage  in 
time,  and -Marshall  fell  at  the  first  fire,  shot  through  the  thigh.  While  con- 
fined to  his  room  by  this  wound.  Miss  Louisa  Bullitt,  a  lady  widely  known  for 
her  wit  and  beauty,  and  whom  he  had  long  but  vainly  courted,  called  with  a 
friend  to  see  him,  playfully  saying  as  she  entered  the  room,  "  Mr.  Marshall, 
you  have  at  last  got  what  you  have  long  desired— a  bullet.'"  Marshall's  retort, 
more  witty  than  delicate,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  omitting.  The  manners  of 
forty  years  ago,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  were  a  little  broad  as  well  as  very 
high.  His  other  duel  was  with  James  S.  Jackson,  fought  while  both  were 
serving  in  the  Mexican  war.  An  old  grudge  at  home  having  sprung  up  into 
a  quarrel  in  the  enemy's  country,  Jackson,  on  Marshall's  volunteering  the 
avowal  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  him  whenever  he  chose,  at  once  challenged 
Tom.  The  appointed  place  of  meeting  was  nearly  thirty  miles  distant,  and 
could  be  reached  only  on  horseback.  Marshall  was  suffering  from  the  flux, 
and  had  frequently  to  dismount.  When  he  reached  the  ground  he  could 
scarcely  stand.  He  afterwards  told  an  intimate  friend  that  he  ha.  I  made  up  / 

his  mind  to  kill  Jackson,  and  had  balanced  himself  on  his  left  leg,  so  that, 
even  if  Jackson  shot  him,  he  could  stand  long  enough  to  return  the  fire. 
Jackson  fired  first,  without  effect.  Marshall  then  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
fired,  Jackson  turning  his  breast  fully  to  him.  The  cap  was  true,  but  there 
was  no  explosion,  and  Jackson  stood  unhurt.  Marshall,  turning  to  his  sec- 
ond, who  was  also  his  lieutenant,  asked  what  that  meant.  The  second  replied 
that  the  ramrod  was  too  short,  and  he  had  not  rammed  the  ball  home.  "  Oh 
yes,"  said  Marshall  sarcastically,  "  I  understand ;  you  are  my  lieutenant,  and, 
had  I  been  killed,  you  would  have  succeeded  me."  Colonel  Tom  Hawkins, 
Jackson's  second,  stepped  up,  took  the  pistol,  rammed  the  ball  home,  and 
handed  it  back,  offering  another  fire;  but  by  this  time  Marshall  was  too  weak 
to  stand  any  longer.  The  event  was  fortunate  for  both.  Jackson,  as  gal- 
lant a  spirit  as  ever  breathed,  lived  to  join  the  Union  side  in  the  civil  war, 
rising  rapidly  to  the  position  of  Acting  Major-General,  when  he  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Perry villc,  falling  at  the  head  of  his  division. 

Marshall,  among  his  other  adventures  in  Mexico,  had  a  difficulty  with 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  which,  however,  never  ripened  into  a  duel,  each  seeking  to 
throw  the  onus  of  the  challenge  on  the  other,  with  a  view  of  getting  the  choice 
of  weapons,  Clay  preferring  swords,  Marshall  pistols.  The  affair  blew  over; 
though,  as  Marshall  was  one  day  walking  through  the  camp  armed  with  noth- 
ing but  a  small  dress-sword,  Clay  stepped  to  his  tent  door  and  completely 
covered  him  with  a  pistol.  Tom  instantly  turned  his  back,  and,  looking  over 
his  shoulder  at  Clay,  said:  "  Shoot  away,  Cash,  but  it's  got  to  be  a  clear  case 
of  murder.  I'm  not  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  assassinate  me  as  you  did 
Sam  Brown."  This  taunt  referred  to  a  deadly  affray  in  Kentucky  several 
years  before,  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was  undeserved.  Clay's  explanation  of 
this  tent  scene  was  that  Marshall  had  been  overheard  the  night  before  to 
threaten  him.  If  so,  Marshall's  language  could  have  pointed  to  nothing  worse 
than  a  fair  fight.  On  a  certain  occasion,  in  the  court-house  at  Lexington,  while 
Marshall  was  speaking.  Judge  Aaron  K.  Woolley  threatened  to-  strike  him. 
With  a  graceful  wave  of  his  hand,  Tom  observed,  "  Consider  the  blow  struck, 
Mr.  Woolley,"  and  went  on  with  his  speech.  As  soon  :is  he  had  finished  it,  he 
sent  Woolley  a  challenge;  but  the  affair,  through  the  intervention  of  friends, 
was  amicablv  adiusted. 
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Tom  Marshall's  Congressional  experience,  unlike  that  of  many  of  his  South- 
ern colleagues,  left  in  him,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  no  root  of  bitterness  toward 
New  England,  whose  people,  on  the  contrary,  he  always  defended  against  indis- 
criminate aspersion.  "The  Yankee,"  he  once  said  in  substance  on  the  stump, 
"  is  not  a  coward,  though  he  won't  flight  as  we  do  on  a  mere  point  of  honor. 
He  is  too  matter-of-fact  for  that.  Call  him  a  liar,  and  ho  --.•::!  tell  you  to  prove 
it!  But  h««will  start  the  next  hour  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  North  Pole, 
and,  cheerfully  braving  death  in  ten  thousand  shapes  of  horror,  for  months  or 
years,  come  back  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  Now,  lay 
your  hands  on  a  barrel  of  his  oil,  and  see  whether  he  will  fight  or  not!  "  I  give 
but  the  bare  conception  of  the  passage,  which  in  Marshall's  hands  bristled  with 
every  object  of  terror  and  glittered  with  every  scene  of  awful  beauty  that  beset 
the  whale-fishery,  rivalling  in  pictorial  force  the  fine  description  of  Burke. 

In  1845  Tom  Marshall  ran  for  Congress  against  Garrett  Davis,  by  whom 
he  was  beaten  ;  Mr.  Davis  being  a  zealous  friend  of  Mr.  Clay's,  and'  "  a  very 
reliable  man,"  as  Mr.  Clay  himself  once  significantly  said  to  a  political  friend 
whom  he  suspected  of  personal  defection,  so  emphasizing  the  expression  as 
delicately  to  apprise  the  individual  that  "Old  Hal  "  considered  him  anything- 
but  "reliable."     Marshall,  having  separated  from  the  Whigs  on  the  question    .  i 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  voted  for  Polk,  was  kept  on  the  defensive'*4** 
throughout  the  canvass,  the  result  showing  that  the  people  did  not  hold  Jjis      * 
defence  satisfactory.     Yet  all  acknowledged  the  superlative  force  and  bril-"  '  * 
liancy  with  which  he  made  it.      He  never  afterwards  stood  for  Congress, 
The  next  year»  the  Mexican  war  having  broken  out.  Marshall  raised  a  com-  t 
pany  of  cavalry,  of  which  he  was  chosen  captain,  and  which  he  led  to  the^; 
theatre  of  war.     It  was  his  misfortune  not-to  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
in  the  field  his  unquestioned  gallantry.     On  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  spenf 
much  of  his  time  in  Lexington,  where  his  friend  and   kinsman,  the  distirf- 
guished  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  was  then  settled  in  the  pastorate-  of  life 
First  Presbyterian  church,  having  lately  returned  from  a  long  residence  in    • 
the  Middle  States,  in  which  he  had  achieved  renown  as  a  preacher  and  theo-    . 
logian.     Breckenridge  and  Marshall,  besides  being  kinsmen,  had  been  schfol- 
boys  together,  under  the  tuition  of  Marshall's  father,  and  wero  as  intint»$  as 
men  of  such  different  habits  could  be.     For  several  years,  moreover,  thejgfliad 
been  members  of  the  same  bar,  and  trod  together  the  same  path  of    ame, 
which,  according  to  Marshall,  the}  had  both  rather  suddenly  forsaken  —  "  Bob," 
as  he  used  to  say  in  after  days,  "  taking  to  the  Bible,  and  I  tO**lie  bottle  ;  and    . 
the  world  says  I  have  stuck  to  my  text  a  good  deal  closer  than  i.e  has  to  his." 
Tom  seems  never  to  have  been  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  vita.:!  pielp  of 
his  eminent  relative.     Dr.  Breckenridge  once  assailed  the  venerable  Robert 
Wickliffe  in  an  extremely  bitter  speech,  winding  up  substantially  as  follows: 
"And,  hoary-headed  slanderer  arid  sinner  as  he  is,  may  the  Lord  forgive  him, 
as  I  sincerely  dd  this  day."     When  Tom  read  this,  he  said  to  th*  H^.  Joseph 
J.   Bullock,  who  married  Breckenridge's  niece  :  "Joe,  if  thf^jy^T*  forgives 
old  Fob  Wicklifte  as  Bob  Breckenridge  does,  won't  he  catch  It&tj:'"    But  this 
is  not  the  incident  I  would  recall.  T$ 

On  some  occasion  Marshall  heard  Dr.  Breckenridge  preach,  and  falling  in 
with  him  after  service,  accompanied  him  home.  "  Why  doitft  yon  preach 
better?  "  said  Marshall.  "I  do  preach  as  well  as  I  can,"  answered  Brecken- 
ridge.  "But  why  don't  you  preach  as  the  Saviour  did?"  continued  Marshall. 
"That's  hard  to  do,"  rejoined  Breck«ririuge.  "  Preach  in  j&rables.?'  said 
Marshall;  "that  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  tiling  to  do  —  tiiarathe'  way  our  ;  j£ 

*  *  ' 
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rd  set  forth  the  truth."     "  Well,  Tom,"  said  Breckenridge,  «•  I  have  as  high 
n  opinion  of  your  talents  as  anybody  has;  and  I  set  a  higher  estimate  on  the 
-Extent  of  your  reading  and  information  than  most  persons  do.     I  defy  you  to 
•toiake  a  parable,  and  I  defy  you  to  find  one  in  all   literature —outside  of  the 
New  Testament."    "  Nonsense!  "  exclaimed  Marshall;  "  I  can  make  fifty,  and 
I  can  find  a  hundred."     "  Well,"  quietly  concluded  Breckenridgc,  "  try  it,  and 
let  me  know."     Shortly  afterwards  they  met  again.     "Well,  Bob, "-said  Mar- 
shall, "  what  about  these  things — the  parables?     I  have  tried  my  best,  and 
I  can't  make  one;  I  have  looked  everywhere,  and  I  can't  find  one.     What 
does  it  all  mean?     I  give  it  up."     "You  see,"  replied  Breckenridgc,  "why  I 
don't  preach  in  parables,  as  our  Lord  did.     I  can't  do  that."     Marshall  in  this 
ease  rushed  in  where  doctors  of  divinity  fear  to  tread;  but  it  is  significant  of 
^  his  keen  power  of  analysis  that  he  explored  for  himself  the  depths  and  recesses 
a  subject  that  lias  tasked  the  subtlety  of  the  ablest  theologians,  and,  dis- 
riminating  the  parable  from  the  allegory,  the  myth,  the  fable,  and  the  prov- 
:b,  saw  the  differential  points  of  substance  and  of  form,  and  fell  back  a  wiser 
f  not  a  better)  man.     Though  vanquished,  he  was  victor  still. 

Kentucky  in  1849  held  a  constitutional  convention,  for  a  seat  in  which 
'om  Marshall  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  his  views  on  the  question  of 
flaveiy,  although  radically  hostile  to  those  of  the  anti-slavery  men,  not  being 
fprorslavery  enough  to  suit  his  constituency,  who,  in  common  with  the  Southern 
'-people  at  large,  were  naturally  disposed,  the  stronger  the  whidt>f  anti-slavery 
;blew,  the  more  closely  to  wrap  around  them  the  cloak  of  law,  and  the  more 
tightly  to  grasp  it.  When  the  constitution  framed  by  this  convention  was 
.submitted  to  the  people,  Marshall,  in  pursuance  of  the  principles  he  had 
avowed,  opposed  it  with  both  pen  and  tongue,  using  the  former  in  the  col- 
umns of  "  The  Old  Guard,"  a  campaign  paper  edited  by  himself.  His  articles 
in  this  paper  were  masterpieces  of  reasoning  and  research;  but,  admirable  as 
they  were,  they  fell  below  his  speeches  on  the  same  general  theme,  which 
were  of  surpassing  ability  and  splendor.  The  theme — relating  to  the  princi- 
ples of  free  government,  unmixed  with  que-.tion&of  the  baser  sort — was  em;- 
i  uenfity  adapted  to  call  forth  liis  powers;  and  nobly  did  his  powers,  answer 
the  (jail.  He  spoke  on  this  theme  at  Louisville,  and  all  his  auditors,  friend 
and  fee  alike — and  therewere  many  competent  judges  of  both  classes — declared 
the  sj\ech  to  be  incomparable — the  finest  they  had  ever  heard.  In  this  cam- 
paign his  career  as  an  orator  culminated  ;  and  the  culminating  point  was  cloud- 
capped.  In  the^4wll  vigor  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers,  he  gave  the  rein 
to  both,  outstriz,j5mg  himself  in  endurance  as  well  as  in  eloquence.  His  phy- 
sical enduiw,nce  was  always  extraordinary,  it  having  been  no  unusual  thing 
for  him  iii  «o'mk  of  his  canvasses  to  pass  his  days  in  speaking  and  his  nights 
in  carousing,  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  stamina  of  his  body  equalled  that  of 
his  mind.  '"In  an  exciting  canvass,"  he  would  say  in  his  latter  years,  "about 
all  the  food  JjUd  sleep  I  used  to  care  for  were  a  bath  and  a  clean  shirt."  In  a 

v   ;  f*'T<JL 

clean  shirt,  bjfcShe  way,  Marshall  held  there  was  marvellous  virtue.  "  No 
man  in, a  clemr^liirt,"  he  was  wont  to  insist,  "  ever  did  a  mean  thing.  Cal- 
vin, I  contend,  was  in  soiled  linen  when  he  murdered  Snrvetus."  The  re- 
freshing effect  o^  clean  linen  on  himself  proved  at  any  rate  the  exceeding  sen- 
sitiveness and  elasticity  of  his  constitution.  It  is  scarcely  too  great  a  stretch 
o  sayjhat  he  could  speak  with  Cicero  and  endure  with  Catiline. 

;iti  in  1851  again  represented  the  county  of  Woodford  in  the 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  I  happened  to  \\e  present  as  a 
my  attention  was  especially  attracted  by  two   personages 
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within  the  bar  of  the  house.  These  were  Mr.  Clay,  venerable  in  years,  and 
touched  by  the  shadow  of  death,  at  the  entrance  of  whose  valley  he  already 
stood,  and  Tom  Marshall,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  sober,  elegantly 
dressed,  and  manifestly  eager  for  the  fray  of  debate.  Mr.  Clay  sat  muffled  in 
an  easy  chair  by  the  stove,  graciously  receiving  the  members,  as,  one  after 
another  or  in  groups,  they  approached  to  salute  him.  But  Marshall  kept 
aloof,  moving  everywhere,  in  the  restlessness  of  curbed  energy,  except  to  the 
shrine  at  which  all  others  were  paying  their  devotions.  Remembering  the 
offence  which  his  former  conduct  had  given  Mr.  Clay,  he  possibly  thought  it 
the  part  of  delicacy,  not  to  say  of  prudence,  to  withhold  the  offer  of  a  homage 
that  might  prove  unacceptable.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  did  not  approach  the 
lordly  old  statesman.  At  last  the  signal  for  organization  was  heard,  the  mem- 
bers took  their  seats,  and  Mr.  Clay  rose  to  withdraw.  It  chanced  that  Mar- 
shall's seat  was  next  the  passage  along  which  Mr.  Clay  must  pass  in  with- 
drawing, so  that  an  encounter  of  some  sort  was  unavoidable.  Marshall,  as 
Mr.  Clay  slowly  approached,  awaited  the  event  with  evident  uneasiness, 
greater  probably  than  he  would  have  felt  in  the  niidst  of  a  shower  of  bullets. 
The  suspense,  however,  was  brief.  Mr.  Clay,  when  his  eye  fell  on  Marshall, 
gracefully  accosted  him,  extending  his  hand,  which  Marshall,  rising  from  his 
seat  —  ab.-ished  and  out  of  countenance,  looking  more  like  a  truant^sCnoolboy 
before  his  teacher  than  one  great  orator  in  the  presence  of  another  —  grasped 
with  every  mark  of  deep  but  embarrassed  respect,  remaining  standing  until 
Mr.  Clay,  at  the  end  of  a  short  colloquy  with  him,  bowed  and  passed  on. 
Tom  Marshall,  when  humorously  inclined,  was  accustomed  to  call  Mr.  Clay 
"Old  Master,"  a  phrase  in  his  day  familiarly  but  reverently  applied  by  slaves 
to  their  aged  proprietor.  I  think  no  one  who  observed  Tom  in  this  interview 
could  doubt  that  the  appellation  had  to'himself  at  least  a  more  than  humorous 
significance.  It  was  during  this  session  that  Marshall  wrote  his  famous  letter 
to  the  "Louisville  Journal,"  in  the  course  of  which  —  defending  himself  from 
the  charge  of  having  said  or  implied  in  debate  that  Mr.  Clay  owed  some  por- 
tion of  his  greatness  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  whom  Tom  was  then  supporting  in  a 
heated  cpntest  for  a  seat  in  the  Federal  Senate,  and  whose  interests  the  charge 
was  calculated  to  damage  —  he  paid  the  following  tribute  to  Mr. 


Mr.  Clay  did  fall  in  1823,  and  from  a  lofty  height;  but  sprang,  as  he  always  -«priug»j-like  the 
antique  wrestler,  the  stronger  for  his  fall  —  more  terrible  on  the  rebound  tliau  he  was  ere  shaken 
from  his  feet.  I  have  studied  his  life,  his  speeches,  his  actions,  his  character;  1  have  heard  him 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate;  I  have  seen  him  in  his  contests  with  other  men,  when  all  the  stormy 
passions  of  his  tempestuous  soul  were  lashed  by  disappointment  and  opposition  to  the  foaming 
rage  of  the  ocean,  when  all  the  winds  are  unchajned,  and  sweep  in  full  ctireer  over  the  free  and 
bounding  bosom  of  the  deep.  He  owes  less  of  his  commanding  influence  to  other  men  than  any 
great  leader  I  have  ever  known,  or  of  whom  I  have  ever  read.  He  consults  upbody.  he  leans  on 
nobody,  be  fears  nobody;  he  wears  nature's  patent  of  nobility  forever  on  his  brow;  he  stalks 
among  men  with  an  unanswerable  and  never-doubting  air  of  command;  his  sweeping  and  im-. 
perial  pride,  Ins  indomitable  will,  his  unquailing  courage,  challenge  from  all  submission  or  com- 
bat. With  him  there  can  be  no  neutrality.  Death,  Tribute,  or  the  Koran,  is  his  motto.  Great. 
in  speech,  great  in  action,  his  greatness  is  all  his  own.  He  is  independent  alike  of  history  and  the 
schools;  he  knows  little  of  either,  and  despises  both.  His  ambition,  his  spirit,  and  his  eJoquenceare1 
all  great,  natural,  and  entirely  his  own.  If  he  is  like  anybody,  he  does  not  know  it.|wle  has  never 
studied  models,  and  if  be  hod  his  pride  would  have  rescued  him  from  the  fault  ofiitnitaUon.  He, 
stands  among  men  in  towering  and  barbaric  grandeur;  in  all  the  hardihood  and&ftaeness,of  per- 
fect originality;  independent  of  the  polish  and  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Hi#vast  outline,  and 
grand  but  wild  and  undefined  proportions,  liken  him  to  a  huge  mass  of  gijfcite,  torn,  in  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  from  a  mountain  side,  which  any  effort  of  the  chisel  would  only  disfigure 

and  which  no  instrument  in  the  sculptor's  studio  could  grasp  or  comprehend.  • 

^.  i 

Although  this  tribute  was  paid  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  it  undoubtedly  ex- 

pressed Tom  Marshall's  real  opinion  of  Mr.  Clay.    The  passage,  however,  i% 
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scarcely  a  fair  specimen  of  Marshall's  power,  having  some  faint  streaks  of  un- 
conscious imitation,  into  which  he  was  rarely  betrayed,  and  especially  some 
streaks  of  Phillips,  the  panegyrist  of  Napoleon,  whose  style  he  abhorred.  But 
it  answered  its  purpose.  With  this  term  Tom  Marshall's  career  as  a  legisla- 
tor closed.  He  never  again  appeared  on  any  official  stage.  But  he  w:is  not 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  rostrum.  Into  every  Presidential  canvass  that 
occurred  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  eagerly  pressed  as  a  speak- 
er, though  he  spoke  with  decreasing  interest  and  increasing  reluctance,  and 
therefore  with  lessening  effect.  Men  of  inferior  powers  but  superior  informa- 
tion not  (infrequently  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  discussion  of  the  com- 
paratively trivial  questions  of  the  hour.  Popular  speaking  on  questions  of  this 
kind  grew  distasteful  to  him.  Ho  had  exhausted  its  charms.  He  had  sucked 
dry  the  orange  of  the  stump,  and  did  not  care  to  chew  the  rind.  Yet  his 
speeches  were  never  less  than  brilliant. 

Some  time  in  1858  Tom  Marshall  went  to  Louisville  and  delivered  a  series 
of  historical  speeches  which,  I  think,  he  called  "  Discourses  on  the  Philosophy 
of  History,"  although  if  a  philosophical  historian  had  sat  among  the  audience 
he  might  have  been  a  little  puzzled  tcxtell  where  the  philosophy  came  in.  The 
specoh^s  in  reality  were  simply  rap:  narrations  of  some  historical  events 
of  iiu^t-Lince,  interspersed  with  graphic  and  eloquent  portraitures  of  the  per- 
sonages who  figured  in  them.  With,  the  rationale  of  the  events  he  troubled 
himself  very  little.  The  performances  in  general, 'I  own,  left  nothing  to  be 
complained  of  in  point  of  entertainment,  but,  as  Webster  said  of  Hay  tie's 
speech,  they  did  not  "quite  come  up  to  the  lofty  and  sounding  phrase  of  the 
manifest."  A  discriminating  auditor  must  have  been  affected  somewhat  like 
the  critical  Frenchman  who,  witnessing  the  immortal  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaklava,  exclaimed:  "It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war." 
The  speeches  were  delivered  without  note  or  memorandum,  and  the  speaker 
seemed  not  unwilling  the  public  should  believe  that  they  were  delivered  also 
without  preparation,  it  having  been  one  of  his  many  weaknesses  to  pass  off 
even  his  most  deeply  studied  efforts  for  spontaneous  effusions.  He  sometimes 
carried  this  weakness,  or  was  carried  by  it,  to  ridiculous  lengths.  In  one  of 
these  addresses,  I  remember,  he  paused  at  a  point  thick-set  with  historical 
dates  and  data,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  struck  an  imposing  attitude 
of  recollection,  and,  smiting  his  forehead  with  his  open  palm,  coolly  remarked : 
"It  is  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since  I  have  seen  anything  on  this  subject, 
but  if  my  memory  (not  apt  to  prove  a  treacherous  one)  serves  me,  the  facts 
are  these."  Whereupon  he  proceeded  smoothly  to  detail  a  tissue  of  names 
and  figures  that  could  hardly  have  lain  a  decade  in  the  memory  of  Pico  tie 
Mirandola,  or  Mezzofanti  himself.  Chancellor  Logan,  Marshall's  brother-in- 
law,  in  whoso  family  he  was  then  a  guest,  afterwards  told  me  that  Tom  had 
sat  up  all  the  night  before  poring  over  the  authorities  on  this  very  subject. 
The  artifice  seems  a  strange  one  for  a  man  of  his  ability,  but,  singularly 
enough,  it  is  exactly  paralleled  by  one  related  of  the  celebrated  William  Pink- 
ney  *  of  TMaryJand.  The  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  the  vanity  of 
Pinkney  a'tid  Marshall  was  equal  to  their  talent,  an  equation  that  perhaps  will 
solve  many  questions  in  the  lives  of  other  master  minds  as  well. 

When  Marshall  had  got  as  far  as  his  third  or  fourth  discourse  in  this  series, 
he  fell  into  the  practice  of  coming  before  his  audiences  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion more  or  less  complete,  which  it  may  be  readily  imagined  excluded  from 
is  discourses  not  only  all  philosophy,  but  pretty  much  all  history;  insomuch 

*  The  anecdote  is  told  In  a  foot  note  in  Sullivan's  ''  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution." 
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that  his  remarks — still  keen  and  bright,  though  not  coherent — were  mainly  f> 

controlled%y  the  casual  incidents  of  the  assemblage,  between  which  his  mind  *'* 
passed  and  repassed  like  a  shining  shuttlecock  among  a  forest  of  rackets,  with-  £*• 
out  ever  alighting  on  the  stated  theme.     It  was  as  if  the  planet  of  his  intellect  fr 
had  exploded  into  shooting  stars.     "She^a'udiences  were  at  first  amused,  but  \ 
the  sense  of  amusement  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  disgust;    which,  seconded      s 
by  the  sharp  comments  of  the  press,  induced  Marshall  abruptly  to  suspend  his 
lectures  and  withdraw  to  Lexington,  where,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  a 
friend,  he  first  sobered  up  and  then  studied  up,  until  he  felt  equal  to  the   ask 
of  redeeming  himself  with  the  Louisville  public,  when  (two  or  three  weeks 
having  elapsed)  he  returned,  resumed  his  lectures,  and  concluded  them  with 
the  applause  which  never  failed  to  attend  the  sober  exertion  of  his  powers. 
On  his  return  at  this  time,  he  paid  me  the  compliment  to  visit  me  at  my 
rooms,  and  make  my  acquaintance,  to  show  me,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  1'iat 
he  was  "  a  gentleman  born  and  bred,"  notwithstanding  the  "  outrageous   im- 
proprieties" which  he  owned  he  had  committed  on  the  platform,  and  wit!)    he 
rebuke -of  which  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  ''Journal"  I  was  siippot^      to 
be  not  wholly  unconnected.     The  rebuke  had  been  sevefe,  but  perfectly  ,  .ir, 
and  furthermore  had  been  seasoned  with  just  compliments  to  the  or.itor's  re^ 
served  powers  and  accomplishments.     His  vanity  had  been  hurt,  but  his  p?"de 
had  been  saved,  and  he  was  apparently  content.     The  interview  at  all  events 
was  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing, 'on  the  strength 
of  various  evidences,  that  Marshall,  in  the  parlance  of  the  street,  never  went 
back  on  me — a  satisfaction  not  always  enjoyed  by  the  recipients  of  his  esteem. 
In  the  course  of  the  interview  he  spoke  repeatedly  of  his  mother,  whose  mem- 
ory he  evidently  cherished  with  pride  and  the  utmost  filial  tenderness.     ; 

Marshall  was  always  cynical  in  his  cups.     Liquor  seemed  to  fcuj-dle     a 
milk  of  human  kindness;  and  his  best  friends  were  sure  to.  getlhe  soure'fl^  ^ 
of  it.     Of  course  he  now  and  then  got  as  good  as  he  gav^    Ritifging^tua     • 
streets  one  day  half  tipsy,  he  met  his  old  friend  Dr.  Breckenjidge,  wlil  iad      , 
recently  published  an  elaborate  work  on  theology.     "Well, 'said  Tofej,  fa*    v 
niiliarly  addressing  the  reverend  doctor,  who,  justly  or  unjustly,  was  reputed,* 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  captious  disposition,  "I  have  read  your  bopk,  'God  Obi   $v 
jectively  Considered,'  and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  no  objection  to  God!  .    * 
"  As  one  of  His  A'icegerents  on  earth,  I  can  tell  you  He  has  very  great  objec- 
tion to  you,1'  retorted  Breckenridge,  and  Avent  his  Avay. 

In  the  civil  war  Tom  Marshall  took  no  active  part,  his  sympathies  havi  • 
been  divided,  though,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  allegiance  remained  whole.  I 
deed  his  habits  of  intemperance,  now  confirmed,  both  indisposed  and  incap.f- 
citated  him  for  actively  participating  in  the  strife,  Avhich,  besides,  offered  n> 
prize  that  could  stir  the  embers  of  his  ambition.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  deeply  affected  hi:m.  He  Avas  noAV  an  old  man,  broken  in  health,  inj- 
paired  in  energy,  bankrupt  in  hope.  The  Avar  SAvept  over  his  head  like  a  huj- 
ricane  through  the  top  of  some  tottering  giant  of  the  forest.  The  end  AVUS  n<-t 
far.  His  career  had  already  ended,  and  his  life  soon  followed  it.  He  died  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1864,  leaving  a  wife — a  worthy  Avoman,  to  whom  he 
had  not  been  long  married — but  no  children  and  no  fortune.  He  indeed  car  cl 
nothing  for  money.  Its  acquisition  made  at  no  time  a  part  of  his  ambition. 
One  half  of  the  lot  in  Avhich  he  exulted  at  the  close  of  his  temperance  speech 
abided  with  him.  He  lived  and  died  "poor,"  though  not  always  "sober." 
He  left  to  posterity  nothing  only  the  warning  of  his  life  and  the  fading  metoo- 
ry  of  his  genius. 
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I  have  thus  outlined  the  career  of  this  richly  gifted  man,  setting  here  and 
there  within  the  outline  such  reminiscences  as  I  could  gather  at  one  grasp; 
ami  yet  it  may  be  that  I  have  produced  nothing  to  justify  his  reputation  as  nn 
orator.  If  so,  the  fault  is  not  his  or  mine.  I  have  said  that  the  wonder-work- 
ing part  of  all  oratory  must  needs  perish  in  the  delivery.  It  is  even  so.  The 
conceptions  of  the  orator  transcend  speech,  completing  their  expression  in 
action,  which  can  be  felt,  but  not  reported. 

Nature  in  truth  had  denied  him  no  gift  essential  to  the  orator,  and  no  acci- 
dent serviceable  to  his  gifts.  Never  had  orator  a  fairer  physique  in  which  to 
wreak  himself  on  expression.  He  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  erect, 
symmetrical,  and  lithe.  His  bearing  was  self-possessed  and  graceful,  his 
voice  clear,  rotund,  and  penetrating,  and  his  enunciation  so  distinct  that  his 
words  all  came  forth  clean-cut  like  coin  fresh  from  the  die.  It  is  true,  his 
gestures  were  sometimes  open  to  the  charge  of  extravagance,  and  his  wit  to 
that  of  buflbonery ;  but  these  blemishes,  from  which  even  Cicero  was  not  en- 
tirely exempt,  were  carried  oft'  by  the  prevailing  grace  and  power  of  his  man- 
ner. Though  a  highly  cultivated  man,  he  was  a  natural  orator  He  never 
seemed  so  thoroughly  at  home  as  when  he  was  on  his  legs.  In  speaking, 
whether  on  the  platform,  in  the  senate,  or  at  the  bar,  his  mental  equilibrium 
and  his  mental' -vitality  were  invincible.  Nothing  from  within  or  from  with- 
out could  disturb  the  one  or  dash  the  other.  Interruptions  of  all  sorts  only 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  oratory.  From  the  first  sentence  to  the  last,  he 
was  master  of  the  situation,  the  whole  effort  being  stamped  with  unity  and  in- 
stinct with  grace.  To  borrow  the  phraseology  of  the  drama,  there  was  no 
break  in  the  action,  no  pause  in  the  acting.  Not  a  link  was  missing;  not  a 
minute  lost.  He  would  tell  an  anecdote  while  he  was  looking  for  a  citation, 
and  throw  ofl?a,  flash  of  wit  as  he  wiped  his  forehead.  Even  a  glass  of  water 
h^frould  take  with  rhetorical  effect,  dexterously  weaving  the  act  into  the  tex- 
ffpf  his  speeclr  or  carelessly  tossing  it  among  the  flowers  of  the  border. 
Wfign  he  was  on  the  boards,  neither  the  stage  nor  the  audience  ever  waited. 
Ie- never  hesitated  fora  thought  or  a  word;  yet  (such  was  the  aptness  and 
weight  of  his  Blatter)1  no  one  ever  thought  of  calling  him  fluent.  The  word, 
if  it  had  occurred,  would  have  seemed  absurdly  disparaging.  He  was  in  fact 
peither  flippant  nor  hurried.  His  movement  had  the  simple  but  resistless  im- 
^petus  springing  from  the  free  play  of  his  faculties.  His  style  was  racy  and  at 
•the  same  time  lofty.  He  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  elevate  as  well  as 
assimilate.  He  made  everything  his  own,  and  transfigured  himself.  I  have 
heard  many  of  the  great  orators  of  our  time  in  both  hemispheres,  but,  taking 
all  in  all,  I  have  never  heard  one  who  in  my  opinion  was  his  equal. 

Although  Marshall,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  made  a  slight  impression  on  his 
.time,  he  made  a  decided  impression  on  the  oratory  of  his  time — particularly  the 
/oratory  of  the  South  and  West,  which  still  bears  the  impress  of  his  manner, 
t though  sometimes  (I  will  not  say  generally)  the  contortions  are  more  appar- 
rent  than  the  inspiration.     The  effect  might  put  one  in  mind  of  the  grotesque 
-imitations  of  Moslem  architecture  in  those  parts  of  Germany  once  overrun  by 
(the  Turk,  wherein    copies  of  the  airy   minarets  of  St.   Sophia   may  be  seen 
'crowning  alike   the  stable  and  the  church.     But  the  attempt   to  imitate  Tom 
[Marshall,  however  unsuccessful,  deserves  not  to  be  mentioned    harshly.  XThe 
attempt  is  natural  enough ;  and  so  is  the  failure.     He  was  inimitable.          \ 

PAUL  R.  SHIPMAN. 
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"FRIENDS   OF   AN   ILL   FASHION." 

two  months  have  passed  away  since  we  last  saw  Linley,  find 
how  much  she  seems  to  herself  to  have  learned,  unlearned,  and  doubted  in 
that  time!  The  Rochfords  have  been  several  weeks  in  London,  and  Linley 
has  been  to  the  opera  and  to  ever  so  many  dinner  parties,  evening  parties,  pri- 
vate concerts,  and  five  o'clock  teas;  she  has  learned  to  be  an  accomplished 
hostess;  she  has  taken  various  rising  artists,  men  and  women,  under  her  pat- 
\ronage.  She  has  become  tolerably  familiar  with  the  Row,  and  has  grown  al- 
most accustomed  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rochford  somelimes  rides  there  with 
Miss  Cotircelles,  the  young  lady  now  being  the  happy  owner  of  a  beautiful 
gray  horse,  which  we  may  presume  was  suited  to  her  complexion,  and  which 
Linley  vaguely  understood  to  be  a  present  from  some  relative  —  perhaps  the 
Bishop,  or  some  kind,  unnamed  friend.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Courcelles  are  at  pres- 
ent, and  have  been  for  some  short  time,  staying  with  the  Rochfords  as  visit- 
|Mrs.  Courcelles  was  generally  kind  enough  to  accompany  Linley  to  the 
Rochford's  carriage  ;  Rochford  .preferred  riding,  so  did  Miss  Conr- 
Linley  did  not  know  how  to  ride.  Mrs.  Courcelles  was  now  affec- 
tionate as  well  as  patronizing  to  Linley,  for  she  saw  that  the  house  in  town 
would  be  very  convenient  to  her,  and  looking  carefully  into  the  future  she 
thought  too  that  whenever  Cynthia  should  come  to  be  married  Mrs.  Rochford's 
would  be  just  the  place  for  the  wedding  breakfast.  Mrs.  Courcelles,  there* 
fore,  considered  herself  as  paying  Linley  in  advance  for  possible"  favors,  by  in- 
troducing her  to  London  life  and  teaching  her  what  to  do.  LSnley  bore  the 
patronage  with  great  good  humor  because  her  husband  seemed  to  find  such  ' 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  mother  and  daughter.  She  wondered  how  he 
could  care  about  them,  the  elder  woman  was  so  vapid  and  the  ydBJiiger  so 
sweetly  commonplace.  But  it  was  certain  that  their  society  pleased  him,  and 
Linley  therefore  put  up  with  it,  consoling  herself,  perhaps  rather  shabbily,  by  , 
mimicking  the  mother  and  the  daughter  to  herself,  and  for  her  own  amuse- 
ment»  when  she  was  alone.  'f 

Alone?     When  was  she  not  alone?     The  truth  had  not  yet  fully  revealed 
itself  to  her,  but  it  was  beginning  to  reveal  itself  —  %e  truth  that  no  soul  in  all 


the  land  could  be  more  lonely  than  hers.     Rochford  wfcs  always 


, 


he  was 


* 

• 


sometimes  even  caressing,  but  her  companionship  was  not  necessstrj'  to  him 
any  longer — had  never,  in  her  sense,  been  necessary  to  him  at  all.     She  had 
been  a  most  fortunate  woman  as  the  world  goes      Every  outsider  would  have 
considered  her  marriage  and  her  life  thus  far  singularly  happy.     It'iiever  oc- 
curred to  Mrs.  Rochford  even  to  suspect  that  their  marriage  was  noTliappy,     #" 
and  Linley  was  always  trying  to  persuade  herself  that  nothing  could  be'  better,     ^ 
and  that  if  her  life  was  not  precisely  what  she  had  dreamed  of,  it  was  opftf  be- 
cause of  the  insurmountable  difference  between  reality  and  dream. 


